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STAINED GLASS FROM THE 
ABBEY OF FLAVIGNY 




MEDALLION BY VALENTIN BOUSCH 

OUT of the income from the fund be- 
queathed the Museum by Joseph Pulitzer, 
a noteworthy purchase of Renaissance 
stained glass has recently been made, a 
purchase in which Mr. Pulitzer would 
probably have had pleasure, in view of the 
interest and delight he for many years 
took in the colored windows of historic 
cathedrals visited on his travels abroad. 
The new acquisitions consist of a group of 
two complete windows and four circular 
medallions, all from the designs of one 
artist, made at one period, for one abbey 
church, and that abbey situated only some 
twenty miles from what is today the battle 
line between France and her enemies, 
within sound of the cannon of St. Mihiel 
and Verdun. The windows are typical 
and excellent examples of the art of glass 
making as practised in France during the 
early and best phase of the Northern 
Renaissance. 

The first home of these windows was 
the Abbey of Flavigny, near Nancy, Toul, 
and Luneville, in Eastern France, once 
Lorraine, now the Department of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle. The Abbey of Flavigny was 
founded in the tenth century as part of 
the Bishopric of Verdun, and down to 1788 
the house was held by the Benedictines, 
who from time to time had added to their 



church and possessions, until the build- 
ings represented a combination of many 
styles of ornament. Besides the mediaeval 
remains still visited at Flavigny, the late 
Gothic ones are notable, and a Renaissance 
choir screen and stalls, contemporary with 
the windows, and presumably even now in 
place, are said to be magnificent. Just 
before the French Revolution the prop- 
erty was secularized, and later passed into 
private hands, until, in 1824, it again came 
into the possession of the Benedictines, 
who installed there a community of nuns. 
In 1877 x four of the widely known win- 
dows of the chapel had survived the mis- 
chances of time and revolution and still 
remained in position, so that it was after 
the occupancy of the nuns, and within 
recent years, that the sale of the windows 
from the chapel took place, to the great 
regret of the Antiquarian Society of Lor- 
raine. From that time the glass has been 
held in Paris. 

The windows are exhibited for the first 
time this month in permanent position in 
Gallery 6 of the Wing of Decorative Arts, 
which is familiar to visitors as the room 
where the Mazarin tapestry hung for a 
number of years. In the group, as has 
been said, are two complete compositions 
and four large medallions, which presuma- 
bly ornamented other windows filled, for 
purposes of light, largely with clear glass 
leaded into diaper pattern, but relieved by 
brilliant disks of color. The hues through- 
out are consistent and represent the favor- 
ite palette of the Renaissance glass maker 
— brilliant blues, reds, and greens, com- 
bined with a considerable amount of clear 
glass which has been filmed over with 
brownish paint of varying opaqueness, 
emphasized with the bright yellow of 
silver stain. There is light and shade in 
the figures, but the modeling is restrained 
and does not interfere with the essentially 
decorative quality characteristic of good 
stained glass at any period. The areas 
of color are larger than one would as a rule 

Notice sur le Prieurede Flavigny-sur-Moselle 
et sur quelques personnages qui l'ont illustre; 
Memoires de la SociSte d'ArcheoIogie Lorraine 
et du Musee Historique Lorrain, 3™ e serie, 
V e volume, Nancy, 1877. 
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find in ornamented windows of Gothic 
times, and the individual panes of glass 
are also greater in size, due partly to a 
change in taste and partly to improved 
methods of manufacture. 

Of the two complete windows, one il- 
lustrates the Deluge, the other, Moses 
and the Law. Both contain typical archi- 
tectural frameworks encircling the main 
subject, which is as pictorially conceived 
as the canons of good design permit. In 
the Deluge composition the tops of the 
mountains are shown, with the waters 
rising in force, the heavens pouring rain, 
and mankind clambering to the rocks in 
futile haste. In the foreground, a naked 
man puts his foot on the highest pinnacle, 
while a soldier in armor climbs to share 
the temporary safety. In the background, 
against a turbid sky, rides the ark, with 
white sail and its decks roofed in against 
the elements save where a hatch is open, 
and the hand of Noah emerges to free 
the dove, an action which, in strict liter- 
alism of the Bible story, was deferred until 
the complete submersion of the earth. 
Beneath this scene, in what may be con- 
sidered the predella of the architectural 
framework, are the figures of Moses and 
Isaiah holding tablets. On one is written: 
Ecce ego aducam aquas diluvii super ter- 
rain et interficiam omnem carnem in 
aqua. Genesis — "Lo, I will bring the 
waters of a flood upon the earth and will 
destroy all flesh in the water." On the 
other: Multiplicatae sunt aque et eleva- 
verunt arcam in sublime terre. Genesis — 
"The waters were increased and lifted up 
the ark above the earth." Below these are 
the arms and initials of the donor, which 
will be described later. 

The other window shows Moses pre- 
senting the Tablets of the Law to the 
Hebrews. In the center stands the 
prophet surrounded by men and women 
whose faces, garments, and armor indicate 
the Italian influence under which the de- 
signer worked. The two predella figures 
hold tablets inscribed: Custodite omne 
mandatum quod praecipio vobis hodie. 
Exodi 20 — " Keep every commandment 
which I give to you today" — and Sy vol- 
ueritis et audieritis me bona terre com- 



edetis. Esaie — " If you be willing and heark- 
en to me, ye shall eat the fat of the land." 

The lower portion of both large windows 
is similar; each displays heraldic devices 
and the motto: Fraus inimica luci — 
"Fraud the enemy of light" — with the 
initials F. I. L. repeated again and larger 
at the bottom of the composition. This 
is the punning motto of Wary de Lucy, 
twenty-first Prior of Flavigny, who held 
office from 1510 to 1557. Wary de Lucy 
came of a noble family and seems to have 
been made Prior of Flavigny when still 
very young, in succession to his uncle. 
During the long period of his rule he 
carried out various reforms in the abbey 
and enriched it in many ways, presenting 
among other gifts the splendid series of 
stained glass windows in the choir of the 
abbey church, which were widely known 
in his own day and after. Four of these, 
the only ones of which we have definite 
knowledge, were dated 1531, 1532, 1533, 
and 1534, and each bore the motto and the 
arms of the donor. It is these arms, argent, 
three lions rampant sable, armed and 
langued gules, ducally crowned or, with 
which the heraldic shield in the lower por- 
tions of all the windows is charged. Of the 
four medallions included in the purchase two 
show prophets or evangelists writing their 
sacred chronicles, and two are armorial, 
displaying respectively the shields of Crain- 
court and Savigny, noble families promi- 
nent among the ancestors of Prior Lucy. 

In addition to the two windows owned 
by the Museum, a third from the same 
set is now in New York, in a private col- 
lection. The subject is The Crucifixion. 1 

In regard to the authorship of the win- 
dows it has been established beyond doubt 
that they are the work of Valentin Bousch, 
celebrated as designer and maker of 
windows in the Cathedral at Metz, where 
he labored from 1521 to 1539, so that it is 
altogether possible that during this period 
he may have been called to Flavigny to 
carry out the wishes of the Prior. In the 
frame of the window representing the 
Deluge, the initials V. B. replace a heraldic 

1 This window was illustrated and described by 
me in Art in America, vol. I, no. II, from which 
I have quoted in this article. 
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MOSES AND THE LAW 
BY VALENTIN BOUSCH 
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detail below the large shield. With 
Bousch's initials, his style, and the dates 
all pointing to one conclusion, there can 
be little doubt as to the attribution. 
Bousch drew a certain amount of inspira- 
tion from Hans Baldung Grien, one of the 
contemporary artists of the Upper Rhine, 
but his style was his own, and in the in- 
dividuality and dignity given to the person- 
ages represented in the Museum windows, 
in the firm, free drawing of the figures and 
the nobility of the entire conception, the 
artist shows himself one of the most ac- 
complished of the many draughtsmen and 
designers who in his day worked in the 
medium of stained glass. D. F. 




MEDALLION BY VALENTIN BOUSCH 

JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS: AN 
EXHIBIT OF PRIMITIVES 

1 H E exhibit of Japanese prints in 
Room H 1 1 has been changed and the 
so-called " Primitives" have taken the 
place of the prints of the late eighteenth 
century. The word primitives is rather 
misleading and suggests work contem- 
porary with the early schools of painting. 
The fact is that these prints date from the 
end of the seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and are called 
primitives because they are examples of 
the earliest Japanese color prints when 
the elaborate technique of the later period 



had not been developed. They have all 
the charm of those primitive works in 
which the art side is not put in the back- 
ground by clever craftsmanship. 

Black and white illustrations are of very 
early origin and are known to go back as 
far as the twelfth century when famous 
temple pictures were reproduced to be 
carried away by the faithful in memory of 
their pilgrimages. Printing itself, that is, 
not printing with movable letters, but 
block printing, has been in common prac- 
tice in Japan since the ninth century, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why 
illustrations and designs should not have 
been printed as early as letters. Writing 
has always been considered in the East 
a form of drawing and one of the fine arts; 
beautiful lettering is as much admired as 
beautiful drawing and the characters them- 
selves were originally ideographs, sim- 
plified pictures of the idea expressed. 
For instance, the letter for man A rep- 
resented a human figure with two legs; 
prisoner [X] was the same figure enclosed 
in a square. Where these letters were cut 
in the wood block to be printed, there 
seems to be no reason to believe that more 
realistic human figures or ornaments should 
not have been reproduced at a time when 
actual skill was not wanting. However, the 
perishable sheets have not survived. The 
earliest book illustrations we know date 
from the end of the sixteenth century, when 
with the growing power of the Shoguns 
education and interest in literature rose 
and spread; they flourished in the end of 
the seventeenth century and then began to 
be hand colored. 

It has been generally accepted that the 
first color prints, that is, prints made with 
several superposed blocks, one giving 
the black outline and each successive 
one a different color, were first made 
about 1743 and this on the strength of a 
dated print by Shigenaga. W. von Seid- 
litz in his book, A History of Japanese 
Colour Prints, says on page 87: "The sheet 
dated 1743 representing a young man in 
the rain, is by Shigenaga. Whether it is 
the first colour-print ever produced in 
Japan, we do not know; nor has the name 
of the inventor of this new process been 
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